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TALES OF SONGS. 
On Music. 


When thro’ life unblest we rove, 
Losing all that made life dear, 
Should some notes we used to love 
In days of boyhood meet our ear, 
Oh, how welcome breathes the strain ! 
akening thoughts that long have slept, 
Kindling former smiles again 
In faded eyes that long have slept. 


Moore’s Irish Melodies 
Man seldom or ever becomes. the 
villain at once, his advance in crime, 
like knowledge, is the growth of time; 
he does not leap up, but mounts the 
gallows ‘step by ‘step; nature long 
struggles with the tempter, and when 
at last she yields, it is with fear and 
trembling; familiar grown, we no 
longer dread the after consequence, 
and assume that shape so'foreign to 
the image of our maker as to be a 
wonder to-the less erring... Near the 
village of Intwood, one of those se- 
cluded little hamlets so. peculiar to 


our country, resided Job Thornbury | 





and his sister: they were orphans, 
their parents died poor and left them 
the common heritage, poverty ; their- 
cottage was small, and their furniture 
was of the most humble kind; they 
had to work early and late to get the 
common necessaries of life; no won- 
der that now and then a dark cloud 
shrouded the thoughts of Job, ‘al- 
though a moment more and it was 
gone. For two years they had so 
striven when a friend induced the 
sister to quit her home and go into 
the service of a tradesman in the 
neighbourhood. Job’s home was 
more lonely, he rose, went to his 


,.work, and returned to his cottage; 


where ho voice welcomed him; he 
grew dissatisfied ; he wanted some 
one to share his thoughts with! him, 
he thought of a wife, and felt that his 
scanty meansdenied him that: bless- 
ing; he must have companions, and 
he’ went to the Ale House; he ‘was 
not fond of drink, still the scene 
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was a different one, and made his 
home less lonely ; added to which, 
there was an appearance of comfort 
which poverty denied him elsewhere ; 
here he met all manner of men, and 
the frequency of his visits soon caused 
some of those, so like him in that res- 
pect, to shake him by the hand and 
call him friend. Amongst these was 
aman, somewhat his elder, of whom 
the world told strange stories; poach- 
ing, and even greater crimes, were 
laid at his door; free, bold, and of 
a reckless character, he had many a 
stirring tale to tell, aad finding in 
Job a patient listener, he attached, 
himself more to him than any other. 
If Jobhad at first a fear of this man 
it soon wore away, and the detail of 
crime, which at first shocked his 
unsophisticated mind, was listened 
to until even the act had lost a part 
of its sting; the night’s meeting was 
often but a prelude to the next day’s 
appointment, till the repeated neglect 
of his work lost Job a good master ; 
a fresh place no sooner gained than 
last, | till, of his character bereft, he 
became.a village vagabond; denied 
the means of getting bread, he grew 
morose and sullen, and began to feel 
that most fearful of all feelings, when 
fted on. an uneducated mind, the 
wish to, retaliate; he did so: he 
poached, he robbed the farm yard, 
and cheated his conscience by sayin 
“ they ,will not let me work and 
cannot, starye,”. For months he so 
lived, when one Saturday mane hie 
gampanion proposed to rob the 
Squire; at first ob refused, at last 
ve an unwilling consent; he drank 
on that night, and then sought his 
beds he. slept long and soundly, and 
when at:last he awoke, the sun’s rays 
dazzled his eyes, and the church 
bell, tolling for morning service, 
sounded ms ear ; his head ached, 
his tongue was dry and parched, and 
he felt feverish and restless ; he still 
lay in his humble bed which, facing 
the window, enabled him to see the 
peeple going to church, and the bell, 
whose summons he, till late, had 
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never dared to disobey, kept boom- 
ing on his ear; he was restless, 
strange thoughts came over him, his 
eyes were turned upon himself, the 
glass too tryly reflected what he was, 
and the humble peasant so clean and 
neat, passing by his window towards 
the church, told him what he had 
been; he could not bear the thoughts, 
he covered hishead under the clothes, 
the sun was shut out, but not his 
thoughts, he fell asleep, his dreams 
were of the past, he awoke, got up, 
and went out; by chance he chose 
the oft trod path where every thing 
his eye fell upon seemed as a monitor; 
he left the green fields and went to 
the public house: Eyening drew on, 
it was the time to be stirring, he was 
some miles from the appointed place 
of meeting, and this, the Sabbath 
night was the one proposed for again 
breaking that commandment he had 
so often read over the altar, .“* thou 
shalt not steal.” His road lay along 
one of those lanes, on either side of 
which was a row of trees whose bran- 
ches, spreading far out, almost form- 
ed an arch; twilight had just cast 
her mellow tone over the more gaudy 
light of day, and every thing wore a 
look of comfort and repose. A mile 
or two’s walking somewhat lessened 
the liquor’s power, and as its fumes 
departed the morning thoughts.came 
back still more vividly; more than 
once Job paused and half determined 
to turn back, the tempter was. still 
too strong, and on he went; in this 
undecided frame of mind he came 
to where the road widened and divid- 
ed into four lanes, leading to, some 
farm or hamlet; in the centre stood 
a noble elm tree, whose huge trunk 
chronicled the growth of many years, 
around this was placed a seat on 
which the weary might rest, while 
above, the far pots a branches, 
thick with foliage, alike sheltered 
his head from the passing storm or 
burning sun; here Job seated him- 
self; the twilight was fast deepening 
into. the gloom of night, so that the 





shade.of the tree made it dark, where 
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he sat; beyond this he could just 
distinguish objects. On one corner, 
with a road branching on either side, 
stood the village church, one of those 
small primitive buildings so preva- 
lent in the interior of our island, its 
outline was alone visible, and the 
tops of the many grave stones also 
caught the fading lights on these the 
eye of Job rested, these seemed to 
add fresh energy to the good thoughts 
the morning had awakened ; he glanc- 
ed back, when a boy he had loitered 
in that church yard, again felt the 
awe creep through his breast as with 
a timid hand he was wont to take off 
his cap before entering that holy fane, 
the words he there heard sounded 
again in his ears, the form that taught 
him first to lisp “ Our Father” stood 
again at his side, his eye dropped 
from the church to the grave of his 
mother, and the child once more 
heard her warning voice. So lost in 
thought, he did not notice a light 
which streamed through one of the 
church windows, of a moment he 
started, the voices of many; raised 
in a hymn of praise broke through 
the stillness of night, and swelled 
forth in one harmonious strain; he 
was spell bound, it entered his soul, 
he left his seat, passed through the 
church yard, he stood beneath the 
porch as the door opetied, and the 
vetierable pastor, the tutor of his 
boyish days, stood before him; the 
light that eamé from the church fell 
on Job’s face, the tear was seen 
trembling df the eyelid; the man of 
God took the sinner by the hand, 
breathed hope of comfort in his ear, 
and from that hour Job Thornbury 
was known as an altered man. 


ares oh! bow fini, bow weak 
Language faints before thy spell: 
Why shonkd feeling ever speak, 
fen thouw-canst breathe her soul’so’ welll. 

Friendship’ s balmy words may feign, 

Love’s are ev’n more false than they. 
Oh! ’tis only music’s strain 

Cau sweetiy soothe and not betray! 


Moore’s Melotlies. 


Ey R. W. 
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DRURY LANE. 


This week has afforded much pleasing 
variety to the great satisfaction of 
numerous and elegant audiences, In 
point of elegance and fashion, these 
concerts have certainly wonderfully 
improved, Auber’s overture to Les 
Diamans de la Couromne, is of a 
light and fanciful character; and has 
met with much applause. Labitaky’s 
new set of waltzes, presented to Mr. 
Eliason, are of a most pleasing kind, 
and will become Speers we have 
ever been great aduntiere of Labitzs 
ky’s waltzes, they contain mord 
pleasing melodies than Strauss, The 
ever glorious Macbeth music has 
been given with great effect, and the 
Solos admirably introduced by the 
different wind instruments. Jullien’s 
fanciful, eccentric, and really clever 
Quadrilles of Les Huguenots have 
also been performed with their melo« 
dramatic accessories, and have caused 
much astonishment, if not delight, 
to many. Those who do not under 
stand the adapter’s meaning have ho 
right to find fault with the effects 
produced, which are startling and 
display great knowledge of orches- 
tral powers; the Quadrilles of Irish 
airs are, however, infinitely superior, 
and are always sure to please, from 
the nationality of the airs, and the 
admirable manner in which they ate 
arranged. Koerlig has been breathing 
soft tiusic to the air of the Light'of 
other days; he has given himself 
and his instrument'a fame that rhany 
imitators strive to attain, but hitherto 
without much success. Severdl popu. 
lar overtures have been altetn 
played with all that effect and ski 
that characterizes the splendid or- 
chester. 

In conelusion, the towh ought td 
be very grateful. to M. Eliason’ for 
his liberal outlay’ in “presenting “#6 
great attractions at-so little ¢ost, ahd 
also’ for the excellent arrangements 
displayed for affording a ceasdless 
variety of pleasing ‘and cheerfél 


| amusement. 
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SURREY. 


We believe we were the first that is- 
sued the announcement that Ducrow 
had made arrangements with the pro- 
prietors of the Surrey Theatre for the 
introduction of his celebrated stud 
of horses, and his equestrian com~ 
pany, and in thus trumpeting our 
own fame, we merely show the utility 
of our little publication, as it has 
ever been our lot to be first in the 
field in divulging the “ Secrets of 
the prison house” We have exclusive 
means of peeping through the key- 
hole of the green room, and what is 
more, we are not paid for peeping. 
Several hints that we careless] 
throw out have been seized upon with 
avidity by managers and actors, thus 
proving our extensive circulation ; 
we have but to notice two or three: 
When the Panorama of Rome was 
first exhibited and met with public 
approbation at the Surrey Gardens, 
we hinted that a procession of troops 
or moving figures might, with great 
a e introduced, to add 
life to what then appeared a gigantic 
inted sepulchre, and such hint has 
n taken up and our idea carried 
into effect. Again, we recommended 
afresh drama, called Les deux Ser- 
ruriers, played with great success in 
Paris, and lo! and behold! it is 
adapted, and will be brought out on 
Monday next at the Surrey Theatre, 
under the title of Poverty and Crime, 
or the Two Mechanics. 
Apropos de bottes, id est, the 
Surrey Theatre: This temple of the 
muses has been nightly and for weeks 
past thronged with votaries, anxious 
to listen to the sweet strains of the 
most favourite vocalists of the day ; 
who, to our shame be it spoken, 
have not been able to find a better 
refuge; but, no matter, they have 
been heard, they have been applaud- 
ed, and what is more satisfactory 
than all, they have been paid, Mac- 
beth too has been doing “ bloody 
deeds,’ and the music, with the 
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such crowds, that we are surprised 
any change has been deemed neces- 
sesary; but the muses have had their 
day, so has every dog; and: horses 
and warriors, banners, and bluefire, 
will once more gratify the multitudes 
of St. George’s Fields. Mazeppa 
will gallop over the Steppes of ‘Tar- 
tary, whilst the steps of the theatre 
will be thronged with anxious. spec- 
tators; Apollo will be crushed under 
foot by prancing steeds, and the 
muses will be driven away by the 
rude voices of stablemen and others, 





GARRICK THEATRE. 
Leman Street, Whitechapel. 


This compact little theatre is at pre- 
sent open under the management of 
Mr. G, Louisson, preliminary to the 
regular winter campaign, which com- 
mences in a few weeks, under the 
direction of those able and inde- 
fatigable caterers for, and contribu- 
tors to the amusement of the public, 
Messrs, Gomersal and Conquest. 
The corps dramatique are, as a 
whole, highly respectable in their 
several lines, and some of them are 
clearly of very superior abilities; we 
vould: particularly mention Mr. F. 
Phillips, in tragedy, and Mr, H. 
Power, in comedy, both of them es- 
cial favourites with the audience, 
he former gentleman is a spirited 
et judicious performer, and nothing 
is wanting but better support from 
the subordinate characters in the 
several pieces, to render Mr, Phil- 
lips’s personation of Shakspeare’s 
heroes worthy of a more important 
stage. Mr. Power possesses a rich 
fund of genuine comic humour, 
chaste but pungent; he never des- 
cends to brainless buffoonery, nor 
indulges in any of the many tricks 
with which some of. the so-called 
comic actors of the day attempt to 
“ make the unskilful laugh” and 
generally only succeed in causing the 
* judicious to grieve.” 
Mr. Power has for the last week 
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very indifferent pantomime, got up 
under, the superintendance of Mr, 
Usher, the: clown. Mr. Power. is 
the-main stay of the piece, and dis- 
plays much grace, elegance, and 
agility, notwithstanding the difficul- 
ties interposed by what appears to us 
to be a badly; constructed stage; we 
are happy to find that our stamped 
contemporary, the Morning Adver- 
tiser, agrees with us in our estimate 
of this performer’s merits. Our con- 
temporary, in noticing the panto- 
mime, says :+~* Mr, H. R. Power, a 
name almost new, we believe, to a 
London audience, personated Harle- 
quin. This gentleman (whom we 
have seen, on previous occasions, 
display great comic humour, of a 
very chaste kind, in what is called 
regular drama,) played his part with 
much spirit; some of Mr, Power's 
leaps would, we suspect, have tried 
the nerves of many a wearer of the 
motly garb, who puts forth far higher 
pretensions than this very clever and 
unassuming performer.” 

It was rumoured a few days ago 
that another pantomime was about 
to be produced, in which Mr. T. El- 
lar would appear as Harlequin ; what 
Ellar has Sane we need not say; 
what he now is, those who, like us, 
have seen any of his recent perform- 
ances, will not require to told; 
his name (for whatever may be said 
to the contrary, there is much, very 
much in a name,) may have attrac- 
tions for managers and a portion of 
the play-going public, but to us it 
is a melancholy spectacle, to be 
doomed to witness the painful efforts, 
the convulsive contortions, (for to 
this, alas! it has come,) of a once 
unrivalled artiste, on whom age and 
infirmities have done their work; 
why does not some friend of Mr. 
Ellar’s whisper to him that after his 
formal farewell benefit, 


** Supurfluous lags the veteran on the stage!” 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS THEATRE. 
We copy the following from the Kent 
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Mail. It appears to us to be from 
the pen of a very able critic, and as 
Mr. Betty seems to give soimuch 
satisfaction to our country play goers, 
we hope, ere long, to see him before 
a London audience, that we may 
be enabled to give our unbiassed 
opinion. 

During the past and present week 
Mr. Henry Betty has played several 
of his favourite characters, includ- 
ing Hamlet, Romeo, Macbeth, Claude 
Melnotte, Rolla, and Richard the 
Third. Highly as we estimate him 
in all these parts, we shall confine 
our present remarks almost exclu- 
sively to Hamlet and Macbeth, these 
being the characters which may well 
be considered touchstones of the 
talents not merely of young aspirants 
for histrionic fame, but of veterans 
in the profession. How then has 
Mr. Betty, who belongs to the former 
class, acquitted himself in the per- 
sonation of these arduous’characters? 
We say, unhesitatingly, he has dis- 
he gm powers of the highest order, 
and has approved himself well wor- 
thy of the reputation he has already 
acquired, and which must go on in- 
creasing until he has attained the 
honours in store for him. We have 
watched Mr. Betty narrowly in the 


various parts he has app in, and 
in all have we noticed the clearest 
indications of a sound judgment and 


a refined taste—these, combined with 
his natural advantages, which are 
considerable, render him a proper 
representative of the heroes of that 
immortal bard, who “ wrote for all 
ages.”’"—In Hamlet, Mr, Betty de- 
livered the celebrated soliloquies. in 
a very excellent manner. His first 
scene with the Ghost was well con- 
ceived and admirably executed, It 
has been the accustomed fashion with 
the Hamlets that we have seen (“ and 
heard others praise too,”’) to jerk off 
the cap when starting at the appear 
ance of the Ghost. Mr, Betty, coe 
ever, commences “ Angels and min- 
isters’” in a suppressed and solemn 
tone, He is evidently awed by the 
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appearance of his “ father’s spirit in 
arms,” but retains sufficient self-pos- 
session to address it. 

Then gradually sinking on one knee, 
and taking off his cap, he pronounces 
“‘ father” in a tone most expressive 
of filial reverence and affection, The 
whole of this and the following scene 
with the Ghost were most carefully 
and judiciously played. Mr. Betty, 
we noticed, adheres to the old read- 
ing in the following :— 

“ There’s ne’er a Villain dwelling in ali 
Denmark, 

But he’s an arrant knave.” 

Now we incline to the opinion of a 
modern critic, that there should be 
a pause after “ But,’—Hamlet is 
labouring under a strong sense of 
his father’s murder, which has been 
so awfully revealed to him, and he 
naturally bursts forth in an exclama- 
tion against the murderer : 


** There’s ne’er a villain dwelling in all 
Denmark, 
But” — 


Here he suddenly remembers that it 
would be imprudent to name the vil- 
lain, of whom his thoughts are full, 
and therefore, to destroy any sus- 
picion that his words might have 
created, he abruptly finishes the sen- 
tence :— 
« But—he’s an arrant knave.” 


In the first scene between Hamlet 
and Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, 
Mr. Betty was remarkably happy. 
There was a heartiness—a cordiality 
im the reception of his “ excellent 
od friends”"—perfectly natural. He 
as then no suspicion of them, and 
appeats to abandon himself to the 
joyousness of the meeting. 

The repfesentation of Maebeth 
must have satisfied the most s¢eptieal 
that Mr. Betty thoroughly and in- 
tensely studies the charaeters he per- 
sonates, He is not content with 
seizing upon the great points, as they 
are technically termed, but he meg: 
lects none of the minor, and which 
often throw a meaning upon passages 
that would be otherwise obscure, 
This tragedy is one of Shakspeare’s 





finest conceptions. You can neither 
see it nor read it without fancying 
yourself spell-bound. You move in 
an atmosphere that is oppressive with 
the incantations and prophecies of 
the witches, 

Infected be the air on which they 
ride—and so it is —Their magic is 
all powerful—they are not only the 
primum mobile, but they are the 
only movement that directs the action 
of the play—Macbeth and his high 
spirited lady are the mere instruments 
of their will. The witches are the 
controlling powers—the others but 
the creatures of their bidding. They 
keep the word of promise to the ear 
but break it to the heart. Every 
thing they prophesy comes to pass—- 
yet they do but palter in a double 
sense. They tell the truth, but not 
the whole truth ; and Macbeth, led 
on by their specious promises, finds 
his fancied security his weakest of+ 
fence—his very consciousness of 
being invulnerable, converted into 
the main point upon which he is as« 
sailable. With these sentiments Mr. 
Betty appeared to be impressed, The 
*¢ strange intelligence” with which 
Macbeth is greeted in his first inters 
view with the witches, and the extra- 
ordinary fulfilment of their prophe- 
cies, alters his nature. That moment 
he ceases to bea free agent. He is 
impelled onward by feelings that he 
can neither control nor comprehend, 
He becomes the creature of eircum- 
stances, and commits crimes from 
which his better judgment and his 
kindlier thoughts shrink with abhor- 
rence, At his first murder he shud- 
ders and is unmanned by a terror 
that is almost childish: at the 
second he is frightened by the ghost 
of his victim, and resorts by times 
to the witches to know what further 
awaits him—fully satisfied of theit 
powers of divination. In the solilo- 
quy commencing ‘ If it were done,” 
Mr. Betty pourtrayed the feelings 
which agitate Macbeth im, a. very 
masterly manner. His conflicting 
opinions and ultimate resolve upon 
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the .entrance .ef Lady Macbeth to 


‘ proceed no further in this business” | 
were skilfully given—and the cele- | 
brated dagger scene, with the sub- | 


sequent one when the murder had 
been committed, well deserved the 
applause that was bestowed upon 
them. Macbeth’s excuse for mur- 
dering the grooms :— 
“ Who can be wise, amaz’d, temperate and 
furious, : 
Loyal and neutral in a moment? No man: 
The expedition of my violent love 
Out-ran the pauser reason.” 


Was given, in our opinion, with pro- 
per tone and emphasis. Some critics 
maintain that this speech should be 
spoken coolly and argumentatively, 
We differ from them—Macbeth is 
ever anxious to account for his con- 
duct, and not only speaks hastily, 
but with apparent warmth. To ex- 
press himself coolly, or as if he were 
stating a problem, would be to cre- 
ate suspicion, and we think the whole 
passage with its context will. fully 
justify Mr. Betty’s reading of it. 
We wish we had space to dwell more 

rhicularly upon Mr. Betty’s Mac. 
beth, but we must yield to sterner 
duties, and e’en content ourselves by 
remarking that the greater scenes lost 
not one portion of their attraction, 
while some of the minor points were 
rendered particularly effective by the 
sound judgment that rendered them 
more conspicuous than they are wont 
tp. be, 

At the commencement of Mac- 
beth’s speech, Mr. Betty’s proud 
bearing and look of defiance, while 
relying on his charmed life, were ad- 
mirable, and were in fine opposition 
to the sudden drooping of the head, 
and paralysis of the whole frame, 
when tald by Macduff to despair 
the charm.” It is these fine portions 
of character that evince talent in the 
actor, as they prove incontestably 
that he must have studied for himself 
and not have relied upon the acting 
of others in the part; and it is upon 
ah attentive review of Mr. Betty’s 
style in the different parts we have 
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seen him in, that we feel justified in 
pronouncing that he possesses all 
the qualities, natural and acquired, 
which tend to form a truly good, ster- 
ling actor, and such, we doubt not, 
Mr. Betty will approve himself. We 
have only space to add, that Mr. 
Betty has been well supported by our 
corps dramatique, especially by Miss 
Gordon, whose Elvira and Lady 
Maebeth deserve honorable mention ; 
nor has Mr, Kingston merited appro- 
bation more than in Laertes and 
Alonzo, in both of which parts he 
acquitted himself well. 








WHITE CONDUIT HOUSE. 


We cannot this week overlook the 
performances here, being worthy of 
our notice; the drama of the Miller 
and his Men having been got up with 
much expense; the scenes, which 
are numerous, are all new, likewise 
the dresses ; the whole of the con- 
certed music is introduced and very 
creditably done; those wha are par- 
tial to these kind of pieces, and they 
certainly. are very amusing, will be 
much gratified in witnessing the per- 
formance of this Melodrama, Miss 
Coveney has been playing in some 
new farces, and has shewn that she 
has great qualifications for the stage. 
The saloon is crowded every evening, 





Chit Chat. 


A new opera is in active rehearsal at the 
Academie. Royale, in Paris, called the 
Knight of Malta, the music by Mr. Halevy 
the composer of the Jewess. A new ballet 
is also m preparation, to be called La 
Rosiere de Gand. 

All peryone coming to Londen, should 
not fail to yisit the Thames Tunnel, it is 
lighted wi and visitors can walk up 
to the shield, now advanced under the 
Company's. Wharf at Wapping, and 
which can be exhibited only a short time 
longer, owing to the junction of the Tun- 
nel with the shaft at Wapping having to 
be made. . 

In April, 1818, Vauxhall Gardens were. 
offered for sale by G. Robins, at the 
auction mart, and were bought in again 
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by the proprietors, for twenty-eight thou- 
sand, five hundred pounds ; query: —would 
not the present holders be'glad of the same 
bidding. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. S.—Rob Roy was first produced at Covent 
Garden, in i818, it was dramatized by 
Mr. Pocock, 

John Quill.—Miss Clara Fisher was born iu 
June, 1811, she is married, and is in 
America, but we are unacquainted with 
her name, we think it is Maeder. 

Zruth.—I{ we were to insert the article it 
would not be the truth, besides, we do not 
wish to shew so bad a feeling, even to our 
enemies, if we have any. 

J. W.—Certainly, Miss Romer, as she is 
called in the bills, is married, and her hus- 
band’s name is Almond. 

A Comedian.—Flliston made his first appear- 
ance, in London, at the Haymarket, in 
Octavian, in 1796 

A Musician.—We are at a loss to know 
whether you mean Harper, Junr. or Senr. 
as they both play the Trumpet; If the 
father, B. wins. 

H, A.—Mr. Phelps came out at the Hay- 
market in Shylock: we do not know where 
he is playing at this time. 

An Amateur.—We must decline giving our 
opinion upon the gentleman’s private cha- 
racter, there are, we think, many honor- 
able men in the profession. 

A Constant Reader.—Mr. Hick will, in all 
ge stay at the Surrey; and Mr. 

Saville will play at Brighton occasionally. 

To our Readers.—Orders for our publication 
may be given at the office, to be sent to 
any part of the country, by paying a quar- 
ter in advance, ls.6d.° If we pay the post 
age, the quarter will be 2s. 6d. 

To our Readers.—The first Volume of 
eur Journal, is now ready and may be had 
of our Publishers, also the title page. 


All communications for the Editor to be 
Jorwarded to the Printer, post paid 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 





ATIONAL NOVELTY. — Madame 
TUSSAUD and SONS have the plea- 

sure to inform their patrons that whey are the 
urchasers of the truly celebrated CORONATION 
OBES of his late Majesty GEORGE 1V., which 
cost the enormous sum of eighteen thousand 
Pp Js, embroidered by the Messrs, Holbeches, 
of 5, King Street, Golden Square, which far 
surpasses in magnificence anything ever worn by 





a British monarch ; they even excel the gorgeous 


robes of Napoleon. A'room to correspond, sur- 


pass anything in London, has been fitted ups 
y 


n which the regalia is introduced, being the on 
display of the kind ever seen by a British public. 
Admittance One Shilling —BAZAAR, Baker-st, 


Fortman-cqunte.—Open from 11 till dusk, and 


from 7 till 10, 


THEATRICAL JOURNAL. 





St. James’s Bazaar, St. James’s St. 


HE WONDER OF THE AGE in the 
Art of Modelling. ‘I'wo splendid models 
of HER MAJESTY and PRIN ALBERT on 
Horseback—the Size of Life, in Wax. Her Ma- 
jesty is represented in her Windsor uniform, on 
a magnificent White Charger. Prince Albert, as 
Colonel of the 11th Hussars, on a Black Horse. 
These are admitted to be the very best likenesses 
of Her Majesty and Prince Albert yet produced; 
and from their being modelled the size of life, 
together with the autiful execution of the 
Horses, they form a chef d’wuvre of the art never 
before exhibited, The position of the Horses on 
their hind legs, without any other support, has 
never before been accomplished, either in metal, 
sculpture, or any other composition, as the great 
weight has always prevented it—these figures 
weighing upwards of (welve hundred weight each. 
To add to the effect, and complete the illusion, 
the room is fitted-up with a painting of Windsor, 
so that the Spectators may imagine they see the 
Royal Pair approaching them from the Castle. 
The opportunity of seeing the beloved Sovereign 
and her royal Consort, without the extreme un- 
pleasantness and danger of a crowd, may now be 
enjoyed by all Her Majesty’s liege and affection- 
ate subjects, equally as though in_ her presence. 
Admittance, One Shilling.—Open from Ten in the 
Morning, till Ten inthe Evening. An efficient 
Band of Music will play during the Evening ex- 
hibition. The infant Sappho, only Four years of 
age! will take the principal part in a Musical Me- 
lange, in which her father, Miss Amelia Vinning, 
and other professionals will join, The celebrated 
German Siffleur, Herr Von Joel, is also engaged. 





W Rte CONDUIT GARDENS & 

Nxw Satoon, under the management 
of Mr, Jefferini, of the Theatres Royal, Covent Gar- 
den and Drury Lane, Mr. Courtney’s first appearance 
on Monday and during the week; the entertainments 
to commence with a Grand Conceit, supported by 
the following talented performers:—Miss Coveney, 
Mrs, Clifford, Mrs. Durant, Mr. Hamblin, Mr. Ker- 
ridge, Mr. W. Williams, Mr. Clifford, and Master 
Thornhill; after which the favourite drama of the 
Miller and his Men, or the of Bohemia, with 
new scenery, &c., and the whole of the original music. 
Principal characters Mr. Jefferini, Stanton, Clifford, 


ee Kerridge, Hartland, Hamblin, &c.; Miss 


weney, Mrs. Clifford. and Mrs. Durant, 

A favourite Dance by Mrs’ Roby, and sw ing 
feats by the Indian Rubber brothers; after which an 
entirely new farce, entitled Love's Stratagem, or Mr- 
Smith. Howell’s new musical optical termed Protean 
scenes will be exhibited in the course of the evening; 
the whole to conclude with a grand display of Fire- 
works by Mr. Darby, The Ball room is open every 
Saturday evening.—Admission to the gardens 6d. 








HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI,— 

Incomprehensible Being} when will 
thy wonders cease Tt poser ; Ge excleme- 
ti f the th who wee v - 
ZARD’S PALACE of MODERN be espe 
MENT. In addition to own wonder - 
formances he has en the SEVEN LANGA 
SHIRE BELL-RI RS, whose entouiahing 
talent has caused so great a sensation in the No 
of England. 
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